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REAPERS. 
And behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem and suid 


unto the reapers, The Lord be with you, 
swered him, The Lord bless thee.” 
What a lesson is here taught us, and how wor- 
thy of particular regard. He said, ‘‘ Jehovah be 
with you!” They said, ‘‘may Jehovah bless 
thee!” What virtuous mind can read these salvta- 
tions without wishing for a return of those simple 
primitive times? The meaning of the words are 
simply this, ‘‘ May God be with you to preserve 
you from accident, and strengthen you to accom- 
plish your work!’ ‘*May God bless thee with 


And they an- 


jections. 
she. 








the increase of the field, and grace to use his 
bounty to the glory of the giver!” 

In the East there was a eteward placed over 
the reapers, who had the management of the es- 
tate; and thus in Homer there seems to be a de- 
scription of an officer of this kind, in the allusions 
to the labors of the harvest field, as represented 
by Vulcan on one compartment of the shield, 
which he made for Achilles: 


There too he formed the likeness of a field, 
Crowded with corn in which the reapers toil’d, 
Each with a sharp tooth sickle in his hand. 
Along the furrow here, the harvest fell 
In frequent handsfull; there they bound the sheaves; 
Three binders of the sheaves, the sultry task, 
All plied industrious; and behind them, boys 
Attended, filling with the corn their arms, 
And offering still their bundles to be bound. 
Amid them, staff in hand, the master stood, 
Enjoying mirth, the order of the field; 
Whilz shaded by an oak apart, his train 
Prepared the banquet; a well thriven ox 
New slain, and the attendent maidens mix’d 
Large supper for the hinds, of whitest flour. 
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NARRATIVE. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
Ellinor’s Visit to her three Aunts. 

Ever since I can remember I have heard of my 
three aunts, but as they never came to the me- 
tropolis, and ours was a large family, my parents 
did not feel able to incur the expense of journey- 
ing. At length, however, a Mr. and Mrs, Perry 
arrived at Boston and brought an invitation, re- 
questing my parents to let me, who was the eldest 
daughter, pass a year with them; saying they 
would be at the whole expense for the year—and 
at the same time observing, they had made an 
arrangement with Mr. and Mrs. Perry for me to 
return with them, as they were neighbors. Noth- 
ing could equal my delight at this invitation—but 
my dear mother hesitated about accepting it. I 
was a child of delicate health, and had been used 
to great indulgence. Ours was a family of love, 
and she feared I might be discontented and un- 
happy away from my brothers and sisters. But 
children love change, and I overated all her ob- 


** You will have no companions,” 


> she replied. 


March.” Still my mother hesitated. 
long journey,” said she; ‘“‘if you go, you must 
stay a whole year.” ‘‘ Certainly,” said I, “‘if 
my aunts wish it, and you see proper, | will stay 
two years.”’ ‘*1 suspect one will do,” 
mother smiling. ‘‘ However, since you desire it 
so much, I consent to your going.” 


Never were kinder brothers and sisters than I | 


had. Betsey would lave me take her nice muslin 
cape, and Mary brought me her new belt—even 
little Annie, who was only three years old, offered 
her new shoes. Charles insisted on giving me a 
whistle that had been given him, and Henry, who 
was five, was extremely earnest that I should take 
his gun. They wanted to give me what they 
valued most themselves, and this is true generosity. 

It was a fine Sprizg morning when I was to set 
off with Mr. and Mrs. Perry in their chaise drawn 
by one horse. When it came to the actual part- 
ing I felt very sad. Again they all brought me 
something to eat on the way; one a piece of gin- 
gerbread, another a great big apple, and Charles 
put into my hand a paper of sugar-plums. My 
heart was melted, and as the horse and chaise lett 
tho danr, T hastily threw out my purse with all mv 
spending money, and begged them to divide it 
amongst them—but as we did not go very fast, 
Charles overtook me, and said, ‘‘ Flere sister 
Ellinor is your purse, we cannot take it. There 
was a dollar in it when you threw it out, you 
know; you must not look into it till you stop to- 
night.” 

I took the purse and put it into my bag with my 
other articles, which certainly did not improve the 
beauty of the bag, for it was stuffed all out and 
looked one-sided, and out of shape. I sat on a 
little round trunk before Mr. and Mrs. Perry, and 
I was sadly jolted, for the trunk did not keep 
steady at all. When it came night we stopped at 
atavern. I felt very lonely for I had always slept 
in the chamber with my sisters, and one of them 
was my bed-fellow—but now I was put into a 
chamber by myself. I now thought of my purse 
and opened it, and found my dear brother had 
added all his own spending money to mine, a 
whole half a dollar! { could not help shedding a 
few tears—but as I was very tired I soon dropped 
asleep. The next evening we arrived at my aunts. 
It was so late and dark that I could not see any- 
thing but a white house and a porch before it. 
They all came to the door, and with one voice 
asked if they had brought Nelly. Mr. Perry told 
them ‘‘ yes,” and I was pulled out, and my bag- 
gage after me, I had been fast asleep for the 
last few miles, and could hardly remember where 
Iwas. They gave me my supper, and then said 
I had better go to bed and have a good night’s 
sleep, and in the morning I should be as brisk as 
a bee. One of my aunts then conducted me to a 
chamber about as big as a closet, which was within 
their own, and kindly helped me to undress—then 
bidding me. say my prayers left me. 

Perhaps some of my young friends who read 
this account will hardly believe me when I tell 
them that I never was taught to say my prayers 
when I went to bed. I wondered now what I 
must say, and in the midst of my perplexity fell 
asleep. 








The next morning I did not wake up till I heard 





said my } 








said | the door open; I then looked up, and saw a long, 
*©O, mother,”. said I, ‘‘ you cannot have | thin, bony arm put into my chamber and a striped 
read the letter; don’t you see tuey say they want | gown that hung upon a nail pulled out—but no 
|me for a companion?” ‘* But my child, they are | head appeared. 
|much older than you,’ 


I lay wondering at this circum- 


‘**] know | stance and thinking it was very strange, when in 
i that. said I, ** but J rhink F am old enough now ! a few moments a head was put into the door, much 
— tay 6 le is . . 

}to be a companion for anybody. 1 was ten last jin the same way; the face was old and wrinkled 
“Tt isa} 


and I should not have known whether it was a 

man or a woman if there had not been a cap on it. 

I had heard stories of haunted houses, and 1 began 

to think I had got into one, and J burst out a 

crying and sobbed as if my heart would break. 

Immediately there rushed in three women, who I 

found were my three aunts. ‘‘ Dear little Nelly!” 

they all exclaimed in a shrill voice, and began to 

devour me with kisses. Never had | seen just 

such figures. My aunt Judith who had first put 
her head into my room, was very hard featured, 

and inspired me with terror—my aunt Mary was 
very much smaller, and bent almost double; she 

too wore acap. My aunt Nelly, for whom I was 
named, and who was the youngest, wore no cap, 

but had her gray hair combed and turned up in 
rather a youthful manner. I cannot tell how it 
was, but their loud shrill voices, their eager em- 
braces, and their long, Jean arms wound round 
me, for they all wore short sleeves, filled me with 
terror. I hid my face under the bed-clothes and 
continued to weep. ‘‘ Dear child,”’ said they, 
‘*she misses her mother, and her brothers, and 
sisters.’’ I now absolutely cried-aloud. ‘‘ Dear 
sont,” said annt Nelly, ‘‘she knows she can’t 
see them for a whole year.’’ I cried still louder. 
At length I began to grow more composed, and 
think of breakfast. Aunt Mary helped me to 
dress, and gave me some water to wash. I must 
say that I never ate with a better appetite than I 
did this first morning, for I was sickly in my taste 
and sometimes could not relish any thing. The 
excellent bread they set before me, the fresh but- 
ter, the sweet and pure milk, all tasted so differ- 
ent from what I had been accustomed to, I began 
by degrees to think less of the queerness of my 
aunts’ manners and appearance, and to enter into 
their pursuits. Aunt Judith superintended the 
dairy, she taught me to make butter and cheese, 
and allowed me to make each of my brothers and 
sisters a little cheese and send to them. Aunt 
Mary took charge of the poultry, and gave me the 
care of a hen with her brood of chickens. I named 
them after my brothers and sisters, and it seemed 
to me that I loved them better on that account. 
Aunt Nelly was my companion, and notwithstand- 
ing her gray hairs she was as active as I was. 
We used to work together in the garden, and 
never shall J forget the rides we had on the top 
of the hay when it was carted home. She got me 
a little spinning wheel and taught me to spin. 
Sometimes I felt home-sick, and when they saw 
me sad, my aunts would take me a pleasant ride 
by the river, or carry me a visiting, where every- 
thing was so new that I forgot home for a little 
while. But shall I tell you the greatest kindness 
they did me? They taught me to pray! 

At first I could only say the Lord’s prayer, 
but my aunt Nelly asked me if I should not like 
to pray God to take care of, and bless my parents 
and brothers and sisters; and I told her I should, 
but I did not know how. She said I might say 
just what I thought, for God knew all my thoughts. 
So I prayed aloud that he might bless them, and 
added, of my own accord, and bless too my dear 
aunts, who, though they look so queer, are ‘so 
kind to me. Aunt Ellen said, I need not tell God 
that. I replied no, he can see it himself. She 
then told me that prayer was designed to make ug 
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better, and that if we prayed night and morning | He gave me considerable account of the sermon, 


we should grow more happy and virtuous, and 
that I should always feel as if my heavenly Father 
was with me. And so it turned out, for when | 
prayed to my Father in heaven, I always thought 
of my father in Boston, and prayed for him too; 
and then came my mother and dear brothers and 
sisters, and when I went to sleep I never felt 
alone. Some how or other, though I was some- 
times a little home-sick, the year passed away be- 
fore I thought of it, and the next Spring my aunts 
said it was their duty, as they had promised, to let 
me return home. | was very sorry to leave them, 
but overjoyed that I was going to my parents. 
They loaded me with presents of apples, pears and 
nuts for my brothers and sisters. I cannot detail 
to you our happy meeting; I was grown so much 
and so healthy that they hardly knew me. I have 
taught them a great many things that my aunts 
taught me, and when my sisters and I go to bed, 
we always kneel down and pray to God. It is 
three years since I returned home. I write to 
my aunts once in three or four weeks, and they | 
are always sending me something or other. As 
they like books 1 thought I would write a history 
of my visit to them, and if you put it into the Ju- 
venile Miscellany I will send the bock to them, 
that they may know what a happy year Ellinor 
passed with her three aunts. E. M. 

RELIGION. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.—WNo. I. 
Dear little Children,—I recollect when I was a 
very small boy that I used to love to hear stories, 
and I suppose that little boys and girls now love 
to hear them as well as I used to. As I have 
always lived with little children, and have had a 
great number under my care, I have had an op- 
portunity to notice many pleasing little things 
about them. 
you, not so much for the purpose of pleasing, as 
of instructing you. I hope, therefore, you will 
listen attentively and endeavor to remember what 
I tell you. I am now going to tell you about a 
little boy only nine years old. He lives in a 
country town, in which the people are all very 
regular in their habits. His father is a farmer, 
and this little boy, when he is not in school, al- 
ways works with his father. He has not an op- 
portunity to attend school more than four or five 
months in a year. As I went to the house, in 
which this little boy lived, in the evening, I found 
him seated in a small chair close by his mother, 
at one end of the table. She was sewing. At 
the other end of the table sat his father writing. 
On our side of the table sat his two sisters, one 
was sewing and the other was reading in a small 
Testament; on the other side sat his elder brother 
deeply engaged, in the study of Arithmetic. This 
little boy was studying his Geography. As I en- 
tered the room all arose, and successively ad- 
dressed me in the kindest and most affectionate 
manner. I engaged in conversation with the fa- 
ther and mother; but noticed that this little boy 
continued his study. He devoted his exclusive 
attention to his book for some time. At length, 
he arose, went to his father and said, ‘‘ father, I 
have my usual evening’s lesson, will you hear me 
recite it?’? The father says, ‘‘ perhaps this gen- 
tleman would like to hear you recite it.” ‘O, 
yes; sir,” said I. ‘‘Where do you begin, my 
dear boy?”? He showed me, and then recited, 
most perfectly, two or three pages. I found he 
had continued this course some months, and had 


little boy had been able to remember so much? 


Some of these I design to relate to | - 


and, finally, added that he did not like the preach- 
er very well, because he cid not preach at him 
any; by which he meant that his sermon was not 
adapted to little children, and that he could not | 
understand it. Besides, said he, J don’t think it | 
was all true, for the preacher said that infants and | 
little children were not sinful, and therefore, ii | 
they died, would gotoheaven. ‘‘ But,’’ said the 
little boy, ‘‘my Sabbath School lesson says that 
we go astray from the womb; ard besides, I am 
a little boy, and I know that I have done a great 
many wicked things.” ‘‘ But,” said the little 
boy, ‘I liked the minister Sabbath before last; 





preached so that I could understand him.” He 
then told me where that minister’s text was, 
and then he repeated, nearly in their proper 
orde7, the successive texts from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath; mentioned the preacher’s names, and told 
me in many instances, much about their sermons 
for several months. I, then, enquired how this 


And I was told that he had been in the habit of 
remembering the texts and some of the sermons 
with the preacher’s name, for some time, and that 
he had acquired this habit by endeavoring to bring 
home such an account of the exercises of the Sab- 
bath, to his dear mother, who had been sick some 
months, about two years before. From that time, 
this little boy had practised what his dear mother 
then taught him, and had in this way contracted 
a most useful habit, This is what a little boy has 
done, and, now, my dear little friends, will you 
not go and do likewise? Will you not be as dili- 
gent, as attentive to what the preacher says, think 
as much about it and endeavor to remember it, so | 
that you may give as good an account of it. | 

Your friend, B 








. BENEVOLENCE. 

DONATION FROM GREEK CHILDREN. 

Smyrna, Marcu 26, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 

Dear Sir,—I am sure the American Bible 
and Tract and Sabbath School and Seamens’ 
Friend Societies, will not despise the humble of- 
fering of half a dollar to each, which I take the 
liberty of transmitting through your medium. It 
is the amount of several monthly contributions by 
the younger children of a pious mother who have 
long been our pupils, and who besides paying 
their much larger tax to the support of our par- 
ticular mission, are desirous of beariug a more 
extended part in the great work of spreading the 
gospel through the earth. 

Nor will, I trust, the readers of the Youth’s 
Companicn, fail to rejoice that helpers in a causc, 
to which they are contributers, are training up in 
other lands. Let all, too, of every age, who are 
making sacrifices for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom go on in their ‘‘ work of faith 
and labor of love,”’ in the confident expectation 
that ere long ‘the silver and the gold,—the spices 
and the perfumes of the East, shall be brought as 
a willing tribute to His feet.’ 

Of what small avail, however, will be all the 
treasures of India and Arabia, unless also it may 
be added, ‘‘ great is the company of those that 
publish” the gospel? ‘‘Pray ye therefore, the 
Lord of the harvest that he would thrust forth 
laborers into his harvest.” Among the youthful 
contributers to missions whose charities I have 
now forwarded, there is more than one who often 





studied nearly all his Geography, besides reading 
many interesting little volumes from the Sabbath 
School Library. By this time I had becomé: much 
interested in this little boy; and I began to en- 
quire of him, if he attended meeting on the Sab- 
bath. ‘‘O! yes; sir,’ said he; and immediately 
subjoined, ‘‘ would you like me to tell you who 
has preached here and where their texts were?” 
I assented. He then told me who preached last 


Sabbath and where the preacher’s texts were, '! missionaries from home; so let the children and 


expresses the desire to become a minister of 
Christ. And if a mother’s prayers (and may I 
inot add if the prayers of many who peruse this 
letter) are answered, they will. What advantages 
will such missionaries possess over foreigners, in 
a knowledge of languages, familiarity with the 
customs & prejudices of the people, and the being 
accustomed to the climate, diet, &c. of the coun- 
try. But we want, also, a thousand fold more 


for he preached at me; he looked at me, and he |- 


youth, who peruse your weekly pages, hasten t© 
become qualified for ‘‘ publishing salvation” in 
heathen and Mahommedan lands. 

Sept. 24, 1834.—It was my intention in the 
beginning of the year, to have sent your youthful 
readers, at least a monthly communication.— 
Since, however, this letter was dated, journeying 
and ‘sickness have left me little time to take up 
my pen. 

Desiring the blessing of God, on yourself and 
all your fellow laborers, for the benefit of the 
young, I remain, Yours, &c. Jos1an Brewer. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

My dear young Friends,—I am going to write 
something, which I hope will do you good. It 
will not be a story, but 1 wish you to read it, for 
the sake of your own improvement. I have been 
a teacher in the Sabbath School more than four 
years, and consider it a precious privilege to com- 
municate religious instruction to the young. 

There is one difficulty I have often met with in 
the Sabbath School; and I have heard other 
teachers mention the same. It is this; little boys 
and girls are apt to be very particular in the choice 
of their books, and sometimes occasion their kind 
teachers much trouble. They will even pout out 
their lips, and express their dislike of the book 
given them, by other signs equally unbecoming. 
How ungrateful is this conduct towards those, 
who are laboring so assiduously to promote your 
happiness! 

Are not your instructers more capable of judg- 
ing what books are adapted to your capacities 
than yourselves? Some scholars make very great 
objections to receiving a book, unless they im- 
agine from a hasty glance at a few pages, that it 
contains an interesting story; others judge of the 
contents of their books, by the covers or the 
frontispiece, and if these correspond with their 
ideas of beauty, they will take them. Perhaps, 
after returning home, they are disappointed with 
the character of the reading, and lay them aside, 
without treasuring up any valuable thoughts they 
may contain. Now those are not always the most 
useful books, which relate the prettiest stories. 
If you wish to become a valuable member of so- 
ciety, and be prepared to do a great deal of good 
in the world, you must try to acquire a large store 
ofknowledge. You possess many more privileges 
than did your fathers and grandfathers; some of 
them never attended a Sabbath School, and they 
had no books, as interesting as those in your h- 
braries. Nearly all the learning they possess 
was obtained by patient industry and hard labor. 

I hope you will no more complain, because 
your books are not pretty, nor even refuse to take 
those you may have read once, for the second 
reading may prove more beneficial than the first 

A FRienp. 

[As our correspondent has not told a story, we will 
add one, which we heard, to show what a boy lost by 
not reading a book that was given to him. This boy 
was going from home, to live in a distant town, when 
his father gave hima Bible, saying, “ If you wilt read 
this through, before you return, I think you will find 
something in it that will be of service to you.” The 
boy thanked him, and put the Bible in his trunk, but 
as he did not love the Bible, he did not read it. When 
he returned, his father said to him, ‘*‘ Well, where is 
the Bible [ gave you?” The boy handed it to him, 
when he opened it at a certain place, and said, ‘ Here 
is a Bank bill which I put between these leaves; if you 
had read the Bible through, you would have found it; 
but as you have not, I will keep it for some good bey 
who will.” Now, though every good book may not 
contain Bank bills, yet they may contain truth and in- 
struction more precious than money. King David in 
Psalm 119, 72, says to the Lord, ‘* The law of thy 

















mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and 
silver.” 
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THE NURSERY. 











CRUELTY PUNISHED. 

Henry was sitting upon the door-steps, crying 
bitterly because an arrow had been misdirected 
and flew in his eye. He was uttering in half- 
broken sentences, that he wished -there ‘‘ never 
was such a thing as a bow and arrow in the world,” 
when a gentleman observing all his movements, 
inquired, ‘‘ Why this trouble, my little friend? 
What is the matter with your eye?” The poor 
boy could only say, I lent my bow and arrow to a 
boy to hit a dove in the court, because I tried and 
could not do it.”” ‘‘And did you not think,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘that if you hit the dove, 
you would be very cruel to cause so much suffer- 
ing upon a poor innocent thing? Supposing the 
arrow had wounded the bird instead of yourself, 
how do you suppose he was to obtain relief. He 
certainly could not make known his pain, and per- 
haps it would have gone fluttering to its nest, and 
there died. Remember, my lad, that cruelty is 
often recompensed upon one’s own head.” 

Our little boy kept on crying; but still he could 
not but think of the suffering he was enduring, 
which would have been leveled at the poor dove 
had he been successful, and it cured him of his 
cruelty—for years after, when he was.importuned 
to take his guu and accompauy his friends in their 
field sports, he used to say, ‘‘I lost all relish for 
tormenting dumb animals when I was a child.”’ 

[Juvenile Repository. 


THE BROTHER’S GRAVE, 

As I was taking a solitary walk in the village 
of L. my attention was attracted by a little boy, 
walking thoughtfully along, and appearing not to 
notice any person or thing he met. He was 
walking very slowly, and I soon came near him. 
I heard him sigh very deeply, a number of times. 
By-and-by, he turned down a shady path. I fol- 
lowed on at a short distance. At last I saw him 
go into the village graveyard. There were many 
graves of various sizes. Presently he came to 
one, that was a short distance from the rest. It 
was the grave of a child. The green sod had 





been carefully laid upon it, and at the head, was 


a stone of the purest white. 


Here the little boy 
stopped. 


He clasped his hands for a moment, 
and then threw himself upon the grave. There 
he lay motionless, for some time. I became 
alarmed, and going to him, tried to rouse him. I 
gently lifted him from the ground, and seating 
myself beside him, I asked him whose grave that 
was, and why he came there. ‘O! I can’t bear 
to tell you,’ he answered; ‘I can’t bear to talk 
about it, and yet I can’t bear to speak of any 
thing else.? I asked him if he wouid not walk 
with me. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘I would rather 
stay by my brother’s grave.’ ‘Is it your broth- 
er’s grave, my boy!’ ‘Yes, he replied, my 
brother is dead—O! my poor brother!’ ‘How 
long has he been dead?’ ‘A good many days.’ 
‘Was he sick long?’ ‘No, only two or three 
days. O! I wish I had known he was going to 
die.” ‘Why, my boy, do you wish you had known 
your poor brother was going to die?’ ‘Qh! I 
would have been good to him, I would never have 
spoken cross to him. I would have done every 
thing I could to please him. O! if my poor 
brother could be with me one day now, ‘how dif- 


grave, ‘oh! my dear brother, if you would come | 
back and make me happy once more.’ I cannot, 
describe my feclings on standing at the grave of) 
this child and hearing his little brother’s lamenta- | 
tions. O! thought I, could all children see this 
little boy, and hear him lament over his past oweth 
conduct, surely they would endeavor always to} 
treat their little brothers and sisters with affection | 
and kindness; for what child can tell, that he may 
not be called to-morrow, to lose a little brother or) 
sister who to-day is in perfect health. And how | 
would this child feel to see a brother or a sister | 
laid in the coffin, and recollect his former unkind- 
ness to them? It was getting Isic, and I feared 
the little boy would remain in the evening air too 
long. I therefore led him gently away from the} 
grave. 


ly; that he would never do any thing to cross or 
vex them, and that he would endeavor to live in 
peace with them always. [ Youth’s Magazine. 





. MORALITY. 





THE BROKEN PRISM. 

A sob shook the bosom of the infant boy, as the 
zephyr shakes a leaf; and sorrow had come over 
his beaming face, as the mist before a star. A 
tear lay below his full dark eye; and a bright 
crimson drop tipped his small white finger. The 
sparkling fragments of the broken prism clinked 
in his frock-shirt, as he held it by its hem in his 
left hand; and, putting forth the other with a look 
of horror at the blood, ran to seek his mother, and 
piteously cried— 

‘Mother! mother! take away this blood, and 
join my broken plaything!—Mend it—or I cannot 
cast colors round the room, nor make pieces of 
the rainbow any more. I staid where you bade 
me. I sat upon the carpet, or leant upon the sofa, 
till the wide light of the window had dwindled to 
ju narrow ~siieak. Theu, only vuse, IT ich the 
| parlor, and carried the prism to the door, to catch 
the whole sun, and make larger pieces of the 
rainbow. 

‘As I stood upon the marble step, a beautiful 
white dove came and lit down by me. I sprang 
to take her; but she was gone inamoment. Be- 
fore I could touch her feathers, she was off in the 
high air! The prism slipped from me and fell. 
When I turned to find it, it looked like clear wa- 
ter spattered on the marble! I took up the pieces, 
and tried to put them together; but they all had 
sharp edges. One has cut my finger: take my 
hand in yours, mother, and feel how it aches! 
Oh! still the pain, and join my broken prism!” 

‘I feel all thy pains, my child, and will bind up 
thy wound. But I cannot quell its anguish, or 
make whole the fractured prism. 

‘ Breaking thy promise and my command, thou 
hast also broken thy plaything. All this sorrow, 
for which thou hast exchanged the joy of sporting 
with the colors of the rainbow, is the fruit of one 
misdeed! But, let the pain of thy hand, and the 
grief of thy heart be laid up in thy memory for fu- 
ture good—they may yet prove a treasure to thee. 

‘ As long as thou shalt live, remember this drop 
of blood, and thy mother’s word when she wiped 
it away. 

‘Innocence, like a white dove, flies from the 
hand of him whose feet are turned into the path 
of the disobedient; and he goeth forth to sow that, 
whereof he shall only reap anguish and tears. 
The fruit of error is bitterness.’ 

Thus the mother spoke to her boy; but, the 
rest she said to herself; for the child could not 
understand it. 

‘ Poor thing! he has begun betimes to find how 
soon our brightest joys may become, in their ruins, 
instruments to wound us. By their smoothness 
do they slide away, to prove their fragile nature. 
Their very polish is akin to destruction. 

‘Hope is a prism. When our sun is uncloud- 





ferently would I treat him. Oh! William, Wil- 





ed, we see in it all the beautiful hues of the bow 
of promise. By it, we cast them on the objects 





4 Before we parted he promised me, that | 
he would treat his other brothers and sisters kind-| heavens, and made a covenant between himself 


liam,’ said he, again throwing himself on the/that surround us. But if, like this frail thing, 


whose deceitful fragments have drawn tears and 
blood from my tender boy, our hopes be made up 
of the glittering sands of earth, how soon may 
they be dashed to atoms! Then will they come 
with sharp edges to cut keenly across our heart- 
strings; or, lie like water thatis spilt, and cannot be 
gathered up; while the dove of peace flies away 
and leaves our bosoms desolate. 

‘Oh, may my child find his hope in the pure 
enduring crystal which is clasped between the 
covers that hold the ETERNAL worp, that never 
can be broken! 

‘In this shall he behold the power and glory of 
the sun of an unchanging world. It will enliven 
the things of time with a reflection of the fair, un- 
fading colors that adorn the throne, and beautify 
the palace of Him, who placed his how in the 


and his creatures. 
‘It will delight the eye of his soul with a view 
of Truth, Justice, Love, Mercy, and Peace, as 
they blend in the one blessed covenant token, that 
will remain and brighten when the heavens are 
passing away; and appear in its fullness of beauty 
and perfection, when there isa ‘‘ new heaven and 
a new earth.” 
‘Then will the Spirit that once took the form of 
a dove, hover over him with balm for all his 
wounds, and they will be bound up by the careful 
hand of onr, whose love passes even that of a 
mother.’ H. F. G. 
Newburyport, Mass. [ Western Monthly Mag. 





EDITORIAL. 
TRESPASS, 

This is an offence in Law, and a very common one. 
It exists in a great variety of forms, is attended with 
very different degrees of guilt, and the penalty annex- 
ed or punishment inflicted, varies according to the 
character and circumstances of the offence. 

Trespass is always characterized by some unlawful 
or unwarranted interference with, or violence done, 
to the property of others, either public or private, and 
it will readily be perceived by all, that this offence can 
be committed in ten thousand ways.—It may be done 
by entering upon the possessions or premises of others, 
without permission—and even if permitted, by doing 
mischief of various kinds. It may be done by injuring 
the fences—breaking the glass—doing violence to the 
animals—mutilating the trees, fruits—shrubbery, &c. 
&e. of our fellow men. It may he done by cutting the 
bridles or harness of our neighbors’ horses—injuring 
their wagons or carriages—pulling down their bars— 
opening their gates for the purpose of letting in cattle 
or other beasts—injuring guide boards—disfiguring the 
signs of merchants, mechanics, or others; and in cities 
and large towns, by disfiguring the fences and _ build- 
ings, by marking on them with coal or chalk, or daub- 
ing them with mud, &c. &c. 

But I need not multiply instances—alimost every 
child, of common attainments, will be able to think of 
a great many other ways in which this offence may be 
committed, and for which punishment may he inflicted. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiss to refer our young 
readers to the provisions of Law in a few cases— 
(Law of 1818.) 

‘If any person shall enter upon any grass land, or- 
chard or garden, without permission from the owner 
thereof, with intent to cut, destroy, take or carry 
away any grass, hay, fruit or vegetables, with the in- 
tent to injure or defraud such owner, each person, s0 
offending, shall forfeit and pay for every such offence, 
not less than two dollars, nor more than ten dollars to the 
use of the commonwealth. - 

Another section of the same Law provides, that 
when any person having entered as before stated, shall 
take any of the fore-mentioned articles, &c. he shall 
pay a fine not léss than ten dollars and not more than, fif- 














ty dollars. 
Another section of the same Law, enacts, that 
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Youth’s Companion. 








when any person shall enter the enclosure of anothe r 
as stated in the foregoing sections, and wilfully break, 
bruise, cut, mutilate, or injure any fruit tree, orna- 
mental tree, or shrub, cultivated therein, he shall be 
fined not less than len, nor more than a hundred dollars. 
And besides the fine, the owner can recover of the tres- 
passer three times the amount of damage actually done. 

The last section of this Law provides, that when- 
ever any of these offences are committed on the Sab- 
bath or Lord’s day, or in the night lime, the fines or 
penalties shall be doubled. 

We might state the provisions of other statutes, 
enacting penalties against trespasses of a different 
character, but it is thought to be unnecessary. 

It should be constantly kept in mind by children and 
youth, that they are liable every day, without watch- 
fulness and care, even in what they may consider 
trivial things, to expose themselves to the penalty of 
the Laws against trespass, in some of its varied forms. 
In many kinds of ‘Trespass, the Law provides that 
when the trespasser is unable to pay the fine imposed 
by the Court or Justice having cognizance of the of- 
fence, he may be publicly whipped or imprisoned in the 
county jail. 

Not long since, a large house in High Street, Bos- 
ton, was repaired and painted, together with the fence 
But the 
owner soon found his handsome painted fence was de- 
faced by chalk and charcoal. Suspecting some unruly 
boy had done it, he determined to watch and see if he 
could not catch the rogue. While in his garden soon 
after, be heard some one scratching on his fence—he 
crept softly out; seized the boy suddenly; and gave 
him a tremendous shaking and cuffing. The boy 
hollowed “* Murder! Murder!’ as loud as he could. 
«What business have you to chalk on my fence?” 
©] didn’t, Sir—I never was here before.” ‘ What 
do you mean—you have the chalk in your hand now!” 
and then he cuffed his ears again. ‘ Why, Sir, Tsaw 
that word ‘ April fool” chalked on the fence, and [ 
was only trying if { could write as well.” Pll April 
fool you—Don't you know that you can be put in 
Prison for doing such things?” ‘No, Sir, I didu’t 
know there was any law against it.” ‘ Well, you 
know it now, don’t you?” ‘ Yes, Sir, and I will 
never do so again as long as I live.” He then let the 
boy go, and he scampered away as fast as his legs 
could carry him, thinking no doubt, that he had been 
acting the pril fool full enough for that time. 


round the garden, at a considerable expence. 








INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER VFI. 
Anpover ‘I'neo. Sem., Nov. 29th, 1834. 

Dear Cuitpren,—In turning over my Journal this 
evening, I found an account of an aged lady, who 
died in ‘Tuskaloosa about fifleen months since. She 
was seventy-eight years of of age. Believing it will 
be interesting to you, and hoping it may be instructive, 
1 will tell you a few of the incidents in her life and 
death; which I wrote down on the evening of the 
15th of Sept. 1883; the same day that she died. I 
suppose you ali know, dear children, that Christians 
in England two or three hundred years since, were | 
cruelly persecuted; and multitudes with the most 
dreadful pains and tortures, put to death, because they 
would not be Roman Catholics, and worship images, 
and pray to the saints and the Virgin Mary. To es- 
cape the trials and fearful tribulations of those unhap- 
py times, many of the Christians fled from their homes 
and country, and came over the great waters to Amer- 
ica, where they could worship God in peace. If you 
read my last letter, you will recollect what a wild and 
savage wilderness they found when they arrived. The 
grand parents of Mrs. Exizasrta Watts, were 
among those who sought in America, a refuge from 
the storms of persecution. As they had no money, 
they sold themselves to be held in slavery seven years, 
to pay their passage. ‘They were very pious people; 
and so were almost all their descendan'3. Mrs. Wal- 
lis, their grand daughter, concerning whom I now 


old, she had a sickness in which she lost one of her 
eyes. From that time till her death, she was scarcely 
ever free from sufferings of some kind or other. For 
twenty years she had been quite feeble, and for eight 
yea.s she had not walked a step. In all her sufferings 
however, she never complained; but said, ‘it was 
good for her to be afflicted.” She alwMys felt thatthe 
eyes of God were upon her, and sometimes her Sa- 
viour seemed so sensibly present, that she ‘* rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable aud full of giory.” 

At times her soul was so filled with heavenly peace 
and joy, that she could endure no more; and then she 
would say, ‘* Lord, it is enough.” She lived likea 
stranger and pilgrim on the earth, and all who knew 
her, said that she was a pious and holy woman. She 
had long been waiting and looking for death, as one 
would look for the arrival of an absent friend. A few 
weeks before her death she was more feeble, and 
thought the Saviour was about to come and take her 
home to heaven; and when she found herself recover- 
ing a little, with tears she expressed her disappoint- 
ment. 

On Sabbath morning, Sept. 15th, as [ took my seat 
in the meetinghouse, { observed Mrs. Wallis brought 
in in a chair, (as she always was when she came to 
meeting) and seated near the pulpit stairs. It was 
communion day, and the Jast day of a three days? 
meeting. An excellent sermon was just closed, from 
Luke 9: $1, when Mrs. W. raised her hands, and 
shouted; ‘* Glory! glory! glory!” I sat very near 
her, and soon after observed her hands again raised as 
if in silent prayer. Her hand then gently ‘reclined 
upon her bosom, and all was still and motionless. 

It was so gentle and peaceful, that no one thought 
that her spirit had gone; but it was evenso. ‘Thus 
calmly and silently, without a groan, without a pang, 
her immortal spirit--- 

** Quit its clay, and sped its flight, 
To worlds of joy, and realms of light.” 
‘«¢ The sweat, the groans, the dying strife,”’ 


were not there. The Jordon of death to her was a 
small rill, which she seemed to cross at a single step. 
She had prepared ber heart to commune with her Sa- 
viour in his church below, and was thus joyfully and 
speedily translated to. the church above, to enjoy a 
more perfect communion, with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the ransomed of the Lord, around the 
throne of the Larst. She had often said like David, 
‘¢][ shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” 
She entered the earthly sanctuary in the morning, 
longing and praying to be made more like the Saviour; 
but in the twinkling of an eye, she was transformed 
into his perfect likeness, and admitted into his imme- 
diate presence, in that temple not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Dear children, who of you 
will not say, “let me die the death of the righteous.” 

Before closing this letter, [ wish to tell you the last 
request of this pious lady, to the Sabbath School chil- 
dren. Said she, ‘I wish you to tell all the Sabbath 
School children, te commit to memory the last chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes.” How many of the dear children 
who read this, will comply with the last request of this 
pious lady? and how many will live her holy life, and 
thus he prepared to die her happy death? That yon 
may all, dear children, be thus holy in life, and thus 
happy in death, is the sincere prayer of 


Your very affectionate friend, SEpewicx. 








MISCELLANY. 


1 
| 


The Dog-Nurse. 
A late English paper contains the following account. 

The fact took place in Peckham, county of Surry :— 
** A fine little girl, about two years and a half old, 


was missed by her father, who is a gardener to several 


families residing in the above neigitborhood: out-nous- 
es were searched, and ponds dragged, but of no avail. 
‘Towards evening, however, a boy, who was passing 
near the dog-kennel, in which was chained a large 
Newfoundland dog, espied the little fugitive asleep in 
the humble dwelling of her canine friend, the paws of 
the animal being carefully extended round the child’s 
neck. On his attempting to approach the infant, the 
dog shewed symptoms of a determination to retain 
possession of his little companion. This induced the 
boy to call the father of the child to aid in its rescue, 
but he also was denied approach. The infant, how- 
ever, being awakened by the barking of the dog, was 
soon permitted, without resistance, to leave the ken- 
nel; whence it ran in tears to the arms of its overjoyed 
parent.” 





Effect of Fear on a Tiger, 
A correspondent transmits to us the following curi- 





wish to tell you, had been a Christian more than sixty 
years. When she was a little child, only nine months 


ous anecdote, extracted from a letter received from In- 
dia:—* During the dreadful storm and inundation in 
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Bengal, in May, 1833, the estates of a Mr. Campbell. 
situated on the island of Saugar, at the entrance of the 
river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, that out of three 
thousand people living on his grounds, only six oy 
seven hundred escaped, and those principally by eling. 
ing to the roof and ceiling of his house. When the 
house was in this close crammed state, with scarcely 
room within it for another individual, what should 
come squeezing and pushing its way into the interjoy 
of the house, but an immense tiger, with his taij 
hanging down, and exhibiting every other symptom 
of excessive fear. Having reached the room in which 
Mr. Campbell was sitting, he nestled himself into one 
of the corners and laid down like a Newfoundland dog. 
Mr. Camptell loaded his gun in a very quiet manner 
and shot him dead on the spot.—-Chrislian Gaz,” 





Tenderness ‘to Animals, 

‘One day,’ says Jesse, ‘I got off my horse, to kill 2 
rat, which was only half killed. I am shocked at the 
thoughtless cruelty of many people; yet I did a thing 
soon after for which I have often reproached myself 
bitterly. As Ivas riding homeward, I sawa wagon 
standing at a door, withthree horses. The two fore- 
most were eating corn from bags tied at their noses 
but I observed the third had dropped his on the ground 
and could not stoop to get any food. However, in 
my absence of mind, I rode on without assisting him, 
But when [ was nearly home, I felt extremely hurt at 
my neglect, and would have rode back, had I not 
thought the wagoner might have come out of the 
house, and relieved the horse. A man could not have 
had a better demand for getting off his horse, than for 
such an act of humanity. By absence of mind, we 
omit many duties.’ [Youth's Mag. 











POETRY. 
vat he a From the London Youth’s Siegen, 
A DREAM, & 


FounprEp on Facr. 


I slept, and thought a rumour reached my ear, 
That on a day not distant, would be seen 

A spectacle of wonder and of joy! 

That the descending Saviour would reveal 

His glory and his condescending love, 

And visit earth. There was a distant plain, 
Vast and unbroken to the horizon around. 
Thither repaired th’ expecting multitudes, 

And thither was J brought, unconscious stilt 

By whom and how. In expectation wrapt, 
Gazing on heaven, that concourse numberless 
Stood silent. There appeared a silvery cloud, 
Brilliant as one o’er which the moon diffuses, 
Sailing through ether on a summer’s night, 

Her brightest, softest rays. Such it appeared, 
And yet how lovelier far! Nor moon, norsun, 
E’er hid in such a mantle their effulgence. 

The cloud disparted, and displayed a forrn— 

A form I can remember, not describe; 

It was the Saviour of this fallen world, 

Who * loved us with an everlasting love” — 
Who now descended to entreat and warn 
Those, who, tho’ made, preserved, redeemed by him, 
Yet reverenced, adored, and loved him not. ~ 
Soft majesty was seated on his brow, 

And from his eyes love inexpressible, 

Eternal, and unchangeable, shone forth. 

He spoke; his voice divine excelled the tone 

Of Angel-harpings, as its accents thrilled 

And touched the chords of sensibility 

In every heart. He spoke of heaven, where God 
Has for the followers of his Son prepared 

Joy inconceivable :—of hell, the fire 
Unquenchable; the worm that never dies, 
Where the despisers of the Crucified 

Wail through eternity, and gnash their teeth 

In agony, despair, and sin, for ever! 

Then of himself he spoke, once offered up 

The sacrifice for sin, and now exalted, 

The sinner’s intercessor. While his voice, 
Gentle, yet awful, rose upon the ear 

Pleading with sinners, not a sound beside 

Was uttered; “ all was hushed and still as death.” 
How was my heart drawn out! how did I hang 
With rapture, almost heavenly, on those lips! 
And could the joy be heightened? Yes!—*‘* With me,” 
The Saviour said, ‘* one from this crowd shall go; 
‘ This day shall be with me in paradise.” — 

He stretched his hand to me, and, raised from earth, 
I thonght he bore me to that world—but who 
Can tell, or can conceive, the joy I felt? 

Yet was it heaven?—ah! no—it was a dream.— 

I woke, and burst into a flood of tears— 

But ‘ wherefore weepest thou? a voice replied— 
For to the faithful, here, ‘‘ to live is Christ,” 


And He is all in all in earth and heaven! Frora. 
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